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“ Pictoribus atque poctis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.” 
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“ When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the mode]; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices? or else desist 


To build at all? 


WE have surveyed the plot, and drawn the model 
of our Whin—We have seen the figure of it, and 
rated the cost of its establishment, and as we find that 
it outweighs ability we have drawn anew the model 


in fewer ofces—that we might not be obliged to de- 
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sist. In plain terms we have lessened our expenses 
lest we should 
“ half through 
Give o’er, and leave our part-created cost, 


A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny.” 


But, though we diminish our expenses, we by no 
means intend to retrench our essential substancem=As 
a good and patriotic general when he finds that he 
has but few enemies to combat, will dismiss the su- 
perfluous part of his army; so we, finding that we have 
but few friends, have reduced the numbers of our 
Whim—We can, however, call in reinforcements 
when necessary, should the demand for enlistments 
encrease and our patrons prove rca friends; but till 
then we shall decline — 

** To fortify in paper and in figures 


Using the names of men, instead of men.” 


NATIVE AMERICAN GENIUS. 


WE have hitherto in our occasional publications 
contended firmly against the prevalent opinion of a 
deficiency of native genius in America, particularly 
in painting; and the more we have observed, and the 
more we have inquired, the more strongly have we 
been convinced of the justice of our opinion. Super- 
ficial glances over the regions of taste, recognizing 
but 4 small proportion of greatly celebrated charac- 
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ters, and acknowledging their works to be good, sole- 
ly, perhaps, because they are the works of celebrate< 
characters,—being well assured also of their having 
met the approbation of men of real judgment, fancy 
if they catunot perceive genius in others less talked of, 
that there is none, and that those only which are 
highly applauded should be the objects of contempla- 
tion. Is this the fostering sun that is to make the germ 
of genius expand? We acknowledge that the seed is 
not the fiower, that the grain is not the ripened ear, 
but we contend that the proudest ouk was but an acorn 
once, still was there in it promise of future excellence; 
i: found a soil by which it was encouraged, grew, and 
is now become the “ monarch of the grove.” 

merica surely has sufficient evidence against such 
unjust imputations in the productions of West, Stu- 

» Trumbull, adie Allston, and the long list of 
artists In this and other cities. Whose was the genius 
of young Leslie? 

If such gentlemen are doomed for improvement 
or encouragement to banish themselves from their 
country, and to exhibit their performances only to the 
European world, although we cannot refuse to Eng- 
land, France or Italy the title of foster-mother, we 
may still claim the original genius as our own. 

But an honest American, we should think, would 
blush while he claimed for his country the honour of 
producing his celebrated éanished compatriots; for he 


would be obliged to consider her at the same time an 
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unnatural mother, who delivered, but would not 
nurse. 

In the general convulsion of our political system, 
independently of prior causes, America is threatened 
with the alienation of men of genius and taste in the 
arts; to preserve them here we must encourage them. 
The academy of arts, established a few years since, 
contributes highly to the honour of the city, and we 
trust it will in due time rival the academy in London, 
which has now been but a little more than fifty years 
established, and originally but by a few artists; in two 
years they numbered more than an hundred; now 
their members are more than one thousand; their an- 
nual receipts from the exhibitions average, as we are 
credibly informed, more than thirty thousand dollars. 

Is it tobe determined that a painter, like a prophet, 
is to have no honour in his own country, or are we to 
suffer our judgments to be iniluenced by a favourable 
prepossession in favour of every thing that is foreign, 
and a determined prejudice against our own produc- 
tions? There is an ariist in this city, we trust it will 
not be deemed indelicate in us to particularize him, 
(for we have the sanction of most of nis brother artists, 
of al/indeed whom we have the honour to know, to our 
own experience of his merits,) Mr. Wood, who adds 
to the excellence of his talents the complete charac- 
teristics of a gentleman; whose worth to be duly ap- 
preciated needs only to meet the judgment of scienti- 
fic and unbiassed minds, of minds not determimed to 
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disapprove of every thing that is American, merely be- 
cause it is so. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


AT the time that Michael Angelo flourished, the 
connoisseurs (as they called themselves) preferred the 
works of the ancients to those of the moderns. This 
preference gave him much disgust, and in order to 
expose the ignorance and injustice of these judges, he 
adopted the following expedient. 

Privately he made a beautiful marble figure, with 
all the perfection and elegance he was capable of be- 
stowing. When it was entirely finished, he broke off 
one of its arms, which he concealed at home; and by 
the power cf his art, he gave the rest of the figure all 
the appearance of an antique. 

In this state he buried it in a place, which he knew 
would soon be dug upto lay the foundation of some 
building. Soon after this, as he expected, the work- 
men found the figure, and it was immediately exposed 
to the inspection of the curious; on examining it, no- 
thing was heard but the greatest applauses of the an- 
cients; and the moderns were only mentioned with 
the greatest contempt. 

Michael Angelo, who among the rest went to see 
the statue, patiently listened to the unjust remarks of 
these great connoisseurs, and then showed the arm 


which belonged to it, and proved to them by the ex: 
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actness with which he placed it to the shoulder, that it 
was his production. Thus did he establish the honour 
of the age in which he lived, and confounded those 
who prided themselves on their great power of judge 
Ing’. 


a ¢ @ue- 


EDUCATION. 


ON this topic much has been written by men with 
learned fens, and many beautiful rays of nature have 
emanated from the female Aeart; on this topic we have 
been spurred by the orator, and instructed from the 
pulpit. But preceptors still labour, and parents still 
complain. 

In the chaos of contending sentiment In which we 
find all writers on this subject equally involved; from 
the discordant hypotheses by which their readers are 
equally confused; it would appear that the best and 
simplest edification on this subject they have produc- 
ed, is that which they involuntarily exhibit—a lesson 
to all mankind to be cautious in their positions, mod- 
est in their asguments, and diffident in their asser- 
tions. 

The result of owr contemplations, is that no regu- 
lar system of education can be devised that will be 
equally applicable and beneficial to all. 

As witnesses in support of this apparently bold as- 


sertion, we appeal to experience and nature. 
Experience will teach us that the education of chil- 
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dren has always been accommodated tothe existing state 
of nations and their appliances.—So it has even been, 
and so it ever will be. As the natures of governments 
differ, so must differ the habits of the people, and in 
conformity zo those habits, must be the education of 
those destined to observe them; and as the minds of 
parents are not of uniform composition, but modified 
by the effects of differing professions, by the acciden- 
talf influences of poiitics, climate or custom, so must 
their wishes, manners, habits, and feelings so totally 
disagree as to put all uniform systems of education at 
defiance. 

Were we Spartans, the above observations might 
have been inapplicable. 

Our next appeal in support of the assertion is to 
Nature. 

Nature, will from every breast at once declare, that 
the organs of human beings are not so mechanically 
arranged that like an artificial instrument, they will 
return the expected note responsive to the breath, or 
touch ofevery mouth or finger unskilfully applied. 

The chords of the human mind, to produce the 
harmony we desire from them, must be moved by the 
breath to which they would va/ural/y vibrate; it will 
consequently appear that any mechanical system of 
education must be liable, at least, to genera] inap- 
plicability; for the variations of the feelings are as 
infinite as the variations of the features of the human 
character, and all regular systems to which any proba- 
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ble degree of success can be attached, must be found- 
ed on the presupposition of a precise congeniality of 
sentiment, feeling, and judgment between the authors 
of it and the parent; a congeniality almost impossible 
between two the most affectionate and best selected 
friends, and never to be expected between the parents 
and the author of such a system, while individuals re- 
tain feelings exclusively their own, ideas peculiar to 
themselves, and a competent degree of pride or weak- 


ness to defend them. 


But, admitting the practicability of an author’s 
forming a system of education that should be accepta- 
ble to the judgments and common sense of all. Is the 
work done?! is the effect produced? We are indeed 
told,and we acknow. edge what we ought to do, but 
where is the security for our performance? In our 
knowledge of what is right? If so, there may be some 
parent who has never suffered the defenceiess state 
and supplicating eve of his infant to disarm his author- 
ity, and destroy his resolution. 

It isa cor mor observation that there is no general 
rule without an exception; but of all general rules, 
we think none are more exceptionable than those dog- 
sally delivered resp-ctiny education; parucularly 
where cereral systems of treatment are adopted, with- 
out references ‘0 enins, feeling, and disposiuon. 

“Tron up « ¢hilc in the way that he should go, and 
when he is o]d he will not depart from it,” is a quota- 
tion easily made and at all times applicable—but ap- 
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i 
q plicable to what’ to the general duty of the parent. 
. But the material question is, /ow this is to be effected. 
4 We are all desirous of training up our children in the 
gy right way; the difficulty is not in the inclination, but 
: the means. We apply for information on the subject, 
2 and the misfortune is that we apply to lJearzed men, 
j who compose theories and systems in their closets, 
4 and approving them themselves, imagine, that a con- 


descending world will yield implicit confidence to the 
efforts of their midnight study. 

It is very easy also to apply to any author for sanc- 
tion of conduct or sentiment, and it is as easy to obtain 
it: erroneous and even vicious habits may plead the 


expressions of writers in their fayour; but such appli- 








catlons prove only a servility and dependence on mor- 


ta? capacity, where the mind reaé/y anxious tor true 





knowledge would ascend to nature and to nature’s 


| : God. 

| 4 To be continued. 
cai 
4 BENEFICENCE. 
; A sound peirc’d my heart,“Oh! my husband’s no more, 
i “ The ditrle he’s left me you’ll spare.” 
Q Stern poverty seem’d to have guarded the door, 
4 Yet the hand of oppression was there. 
' The widow inform’d what I scarce could believe: 
4 *¢ Accept this small pittance and live.” 
i She cried, “ ’tis a transport such aid to receive.” 





I found “twas a greater to give. 
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READING AND SPEAKING. 


“To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess.” 

IN pursuance of the doctrine exhibited in the 
foregoing quotation, we shall deviate from the prac- 
ised custom of essayists, by offering no exordium of 
eulogy on the accomplishments we have selected for 
our subject. ‘The arts, and we trust that we shall prove 
them deserving of the title of sciences, of reading and 
speaking are too much cultivated, and when possessed 
in excellence too much admired and respected to ren- 
der a panegyric on their merits, any thing other than 


“ A wasteful and ridicuious excess.” 


Our general object in these dissertations, which 
will treat of reading and speaking, will be to facilitate 
those acquirements to the younger part of our readers, 
not by the simple adoption of dogmatic rules, which 
serve too generally to weary the memory without in- 
teresting the feelings, but by impressing on their 
minds the stamp of those spontaneous effusions of na- 
ture exhibited by the human intellect when operated 
upon by sudden and external causes. 

It is on these caseutial, general, and natural exhibi- 
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tions of the human intellect, that, cautiously avoiding 
individual distinctions and occasional peculiarities, we 


must establish the fundamental theory of reading and 
speaking. 


Here perhaps it may be objected that, 


** In this the antic, and well noted face 

Of plain old form, is much disfigured, 

And like a shifted avind into a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 
Startles and frights consideration, 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected 


For putting on so new a fashion’d robe.” 


But let it not be supposed that it is our wish to 
vanish the application of art; on the contrary, we mean 
to use it as an assistant in erecting and embellishing 
the superstructure, although we think it cannot be too 
much excluded from the base. So long as memory 
alone is resorted to as the vehicle of artificial rules, 
however numerous and correct those rules tay be, 
however retentively possessed, the orator timid or 
doubtful of their proper afifilication, will always be 
fearful of committing faults, and in this hesitating 
fear will render the execution of his design incom- 
plete, and, perhaps, even inferior to what he might 
have effected had he, without rules, obeyed only the 
influence of his own feelings. But after he shall have 
acquired an essential knowledge of nature in her ex- 
pressive operations, after he shall have completely 
familiarized himself with her characteristic features, 
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correct rules, ‘en presented with clearness to his 
mind, will, by the adoption of the mind, quit “ memo- 
ry the warder of the brain,” and transform them- 
selves at once, as it were, into original ideas, mingle 
with his feelings, and consequently with them, when 
called upon, exhibit themselves with promptitude 
and facility; for the mind will then find in the posses- 
sion of her own energies what she would otherwise 
have to search for in the vibrations of the brain. 

Nature, using the word in its general sense, in- 
spires feeling, dictates tones, and directs action; traces 
with her own hand the varying features of expression, 
and delineates from her own designs the curved lines 
of expressive motion. Long ere the infant can return 
an aruficial sound to.its fond mother’s lips, its elo- 
quence is irresistible; his hand, his eye, and every 
feature of his face speak for his want of language, and 
exemplify by artless gesture his wishes, his aversion, 
his pleasure and his grief. 

‘These original indications of our minds accompany 
us through the periods of youth, having struggled on 
the one side against the negligence of personal ac- 
complishment and intellectual improvement, and on 
the other side, resisted the effects of the artificial gra- 
ces of fashion and the dancing master. 

They remain with us, for they are natural, and can- 
not be eradicated. They remain with us indeed in 
some degree disfigure: the polish of fashion has 
given to some of them too high a colouring, and 
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therein contrasted the rust they have on the other 
hand contracted in the unswept mansion of neglect; 
but that they remain with us, the general expression 
of countenance, tone, and gesture, among all ranks of 
people, in all quarters of the world, impelled from 
minds similarly affected, sufficiently evince: and that 
such expressions, tones, and gestures do exist as 
ecneral indications of similar affections, proves that 
they are natural; for language, the offspring of art, 
varies in every climate, while expression of feature, 
tone, and gesture, the language of nature, is with 
slight variations universally the same. 

As we shall dwell upon this principle, that indica- 
tions conveyed by our features, our tones, and our 
gestures, are the original and natural exhibitions of 
the impressions made upon our intellectual faculties, 
we shall begin the comprehensive task of familiariz- 
ing it to the younger part of our readers, by drawing 
a general contour of such parts of the manners, cus- 
toms, and practices of different nations, as most im- 
mediately relate to our subject. We shall endeavour 
to prove that the natural expression by feature, tone, 
and gesture, are with. some little modifications uni- 
versally the same, among all countries, ages, and 
ranks of people; but that on the other hand, the arti- 
ficial indications of senument, are not only essentially 
different in most countries, but in some completely 
reversed. 

In pursuance of this plan, we shall think no apolo 
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gy necessary for deficiency of method, or irregularity 
of proceeding; but shall, as if walking in a highly cul- 
tivated garden with a party for amusement, step aside 
at all times and in all directions when and where we 
can gather a flower that may please them: or like a 
botanist leading his pupils on a ramble through the 
woods, stop occasionally to expatiate on the virtue of 
a single plant whence morality or instruction may re- 
sult. 


To be continued. 


a + 


WIT. 


WE shall be fond of recording wit whenever we 
can pick it up; we acknowledge that our opportunities 
are not so favourable as they used to be, for—Pauperi- 
bus desunt multi, qui locupletibus adfuerunt—we 
write this in latin, that the ladies may ot understand 
it; some gentlemen may;—no matter—be it under- 
stood or not, we cannot ¢ravs/ate it. 

A certain association of ideas introduces itself to 
some persons, cn a subject, that to another will not 
present a single one; and it frequently happens that a 
man will therefore leugh at his own jokes, as he will 
think them, when the meaning is perfectly incom- 
prehensible to others. This is equally the case with 
good or with bad allusions; the one may be two high, 
the other too low, for general comprehension; but 
sterling wit, will find its way at once to all under- 
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standings, and its shot will never fail to strike, whe- 
ther aimed at the hull or the rigging. 

Wit requires not the aid of splendid education to 
elicit, nor the necessity of learning to imbibe it; fre- 
quently found te be the scinctillation of a mind struck 


by a sudden thought—which 


“Thus enforced gives a hasty spark, 
And strait is cold again;” 


It is as much the property of the poor, and we believe 
much more so than of the rich, nay ever than that of 
the learned; for a happy allusion to, or comparison 
with historical facts constitutes no genuine wit, and 
memory alone is in this instance the creditor; whereas 
the ebullitions of the uncultivated head dictated by the 
momentary impulse of the mind producing extraordi- 
nary combinations, strike like the lightning’s flash, 
because they are the bursts of nature and consequent- 
ly visible and comprehensible to all surrounding ob- 
jects. 


SPrraPrHs. 


IN our edition of epitaphs in our last number, one 
was omitted of superior merit, because we had already 
published it in another work; this objection is now 
overruled and we therefore offer it again—it was writ- 
ten, as we believe, extempore, on a fanciful agreement 
of asociety to write epitaphs on each other for amuse- 
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ment. We were present on the occasion—the author 





of it was Mr. Bruce, the celebrated traveller to the 
source of the Nile; it was written on a young lady 
named Elizabeth: 






Here lies our swect Bess, 
Queen Bessy the less, 
Abyssynia’s prince her chief mourner; 
She cared not a fig 
For cotillion or jig, 
If she got common sense in a corner. 


She was wise, she was gude, 
Sometimes sulky and rude; 





She had more of the owl than the dove, sir; 
If the devil would take her 





In turns with her maker, 


She ’d please both de/ow and above, sir. a 


We will add another, which, though old to some, ) 4 
may be new to others; it may be consolatory to the 
relatives of the deceased, so far as their feelings re- 
nain Interested concerning their departed friends, al- 


though not very complimentary to the survivors. 
Hfeaven takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the dad, too bad to take away. 
Much real morality may be deduced from the above 


distich if well contemplated,—upon this principle,— 





that Heaven in its benevolence removes those who 


are in a state of probation deserving its immortal bles- 
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‘ sings, and leaves those who are not so, to repent and 
: prepare for them. 


Am ¢ Gree 3 


4 The following elegant lines were written at the age of 
sixteen by Miss Caroline Howard, now in the bo- 
son of her Aeaven/ly father. 


JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 


Judges Xi. 


DST ERT Eee PEA 


THE batile had ceased, and the vict’ry was won, 
Z The wild cry of horror was o’er; 
e Now arose in his glory the bright beaming sun, 





And with him the war-chief his journey begun, 
4 With a soul, breathing vengeance no more. A 


The foes of his country lay strew’d on the plain, i 
A tear stole its course from his eye; ate 

The warrior disdain’d e’en the semblance of pain; 

He thought of his friends, of his country again, 


And suppress’d, while ’twas forming, a sigh. . j 


“ O, Father of light!” said the conquering chief, 
“ The vow which I made I renew; 
’Twas thy powerful arm gave the wish’d for relief, 
When Feall’d on thy name in the fullness of grief, 
And my hopes were but cheerless and few: 





q “ An off’ring of love will I pay to thy name, 


An off’ring thou wilt not despise; 
H 2 
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The first being I meet, when I welcome again 
The land of my fathers, I left not in vain, 
With the flames on thy altar shall rise.’’ 


Now hush’d were his words through the far spreading 
band, 
Nought was heard but the foot-fall around; 
Till his lips in wild joy kiss his own native land, 
And to heaven is lifted his tremulous hand, 
While the silence is still and profound. 


O, listen! at distance the wild music’s sound! 

And at distance what maiden appears? 
See! forward she comes with a light springing bound, 
And casts her mild eyes in fond ecstacy round, 

For, a parent is seen through her tears. 


Her harp’s wildest strain gives a shrill of delight; 
In a moment she springs to his arms— 
“ My daughter!=—=O, God!’—not the horrors of fight, 
When thousands on thousands against him unite, 
Could bring to his soul such alarms. 


In wild horror he starts, as a fiend had appear’d; 
His eyes in mute agony close; 
His sword o’er his age-frosted forehead is rear’d, 
That with scars from his many fought battles is sear’d, 
Nor his country nor daughter he knows. 


But sudden conviction in quick flashes told 
That ¢4at daughter is destined to die; 
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Oh! no longer could nature the fierce struggle hold, 
His grief issued forth unconstrain’d, uncontroll’d, 
And the tear dimm’d his ttme wither’d eye. 


His daughter was kneeling, and clasping that form 
She ne’er touch’d but with transport before; 

His daughter was watching the thundering storm, 

That with quick flashing lightning so madly deform’d 
A face, beaming sunshine before. 


But how did that daughter, so gentle and fair, 


Hear the sentence that doom’d her to die? 
For a moment was heard the wild cry of despair, 
For a moment her eye gave a heart-moving glare, 
For a moment her bosom heaved high. 


It was but a moment—the frenzy was past— 
he smilingly rush’d to his arms; 
And there as a flower when chill’d by the blast 
Reclines on an oak till the fury be past, 
On his bosom she hush’d her alarms. 


Not an eye saw the scene but was moisten’d with woe; 
Not a voice could a sentence command; 
Down the soldiers’ rough cheeks, tears of agony flow; 
While the sobs of the maiden heaved mournfui and 
low, 
Sad pity wept over the band. 


But fled was the hope from the maiden’s sad breast; 
¥rom her father’s fond bosom she rose; 
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Mild virtue appear’d in her manner confess’d, 
She look’d like a saint from the realms of the bless’d, 
Not a mortal, encircled with woes. 


She turn’d from the group—O bat—can I declare 
The hope and the fortitude given, 

As she sunk on herknees with the soul breathing pray’rs 

That her father might flourish, of virtue the care; 
Till with glory he blossom’d in heaven: 


“ Oh comfort him, Heaven, when low in the dust 
My limbs are inactively laid, 
Oh comfort him, Heaven! and let him then trust, 
That free and immortal the souls of the just 
_ Are with glory and beauty array’d. 


The maiden arose—Qh, I cannot pourtray 
The devotion that glow’d in her eye; 
Religion’s sweet self in its light seem’d to stray, 
With the mildness of night, with the glory of day, 
But ’twas pity that prompted her sigh. 


« My father!—”’ the chief raised his dim weeping eve, 
With a look of unspeakable woe, 
“ My father!—’ her voice seem’d convulsed with a 
sigh, 
But the icarsas they gush’d from her grief swollen eye, 
Told more than her words could bestow. 


The weskness was past—and the maiden could say 
“ My father, for thee I can die,” 
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The band slowly moved on their sorrowful way, 

But never again from that heart breaking day 

Was a smile seen to force its enlivening ray 
O’er the old chieftain’s grief speaking eye. 


a + am. 


NATIONAL PRIDE. 


IT is with nations as with individuals; all people 
attribute to themselves qualities which distinguish 
them from others. The Indian fabulists tell us of a 
country in India where all the natives were hunched 
back’d. A young handsome and well iormed stranger 
came to this country. Immediately he was surround. 
ed by a number of the inhabitants; his figure appear- 
ed to them extraordinary; their laughter and gesticu- 
Jations evinced their astonishment. 

They would have proceeded to some outrages on 
his person, had it not been for one among them who 
no doubt had seen men of shapes differing from those 
of his countrymen, and who exclaimed, “ ah, my 
friends, let us spare this unfortunate ill made man: 
should we injure him because heaven has not given 
him such an agreeable form as ours? Sooner let us 
fly to the temple, and return thanks to the Eternal for 
the humps which he has favoured us with.” Every 
one will perceive the application of this apologue. 
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MANNERS. 


MANNERS will be one subject of our observance; 
for instance, if we see a person calling himself or wish- 
ing to be styled by others a gentleman, standing up in 
the theatre with his hat on and arms a-kimbo beiore a 
lady, we shall by persuasive, and perhaps convincing 
arguments, endeavour to prove to him, that it is bya 
very diferent conduct he can obtain the sanction of 
the wise tc the title to which he aspires. 

We are strongly, perhaps strangely, of opinion that 
the author who declared that “ manners make the 
man,” had some sense—if he had added that they 
made the gentleman—but, no matter, it may be that in 
the rank to which he referred, he supposed that no 
person could be entitled to the character of a man un- 
less he wasagcnrleman. Petronius arbiter wasa vile 
wretch—Chesiertield has been drawn as his parallel. 
We think unjustly—Petronius had no virtues, Ches- 
terfield had many; separate the chaff of the latter from 
his grain, and much wholesome food may be ob- 
tained. 

Politeness and Politesse should not be confounded 
because their orthography is similar; Politeness is the 
effluence of a virtuous mind. Politesse of a slavish, 
selfish inclination—A polite man will never intention- 
ally offend, a man of politesse will always intentionally 
insult. 

All characters who attempt to appear what they are 
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not, while they endeavour to cheat the world, are the 
dupes of their own vanity. 

No one can by sensible men be esteemed as greater 
than his fellow citizens because he keeps his hat on 
when civility induces others to uncover their heads; 
but if such an one secks the applause or admiration of 
fools, let him have his reward. 

An indelicacy (to say the least of it) is obtaining 
among some cf our young men, on their entrance to 
churches, public assemblies, theatres or elsewhere; 
they seeratoimagine that the longer they keep their hats 
on when entering a meeting house, the greater their 
frolics at the door of an assembly room, and the louder 
their noise on entering a box at the theatre, the great- 
er their consequence: while some, as if wishing others 
to suppose they were constantly attended by servants, 
to perform the necessary acts of civility for them, leave 
the doors open, unmindful of the silent rebuke of fe- 
male delicacy, that turns its eye in vain to discover 
any gentleman who could be guilty of such conduct. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinet esse feros: 


A WORD TO THE WISE, 


ONE word to the wise 
Some says will suffice; 
But philosophers ne’er gaye a rule, 
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To tell us if any, 
Or if so, how many 


Would make a wise man of a fool. 
4 


aD + 


‘ NONE ARE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WILL NOT SEE.” 
WILL says to Tom in friendly fun, 
“ You ve lost an cye, ’tis true; 
But he ’il see sing/y now with one, 
Who doubly saw with two.” 


-—— + 


°TIS SWEET TO HOPE,—=BUT;, &c. 


“ WHO opes the door? fly Dick—you’ll find, 
Perhaps some friend is there.”’ 

“ Yes sir, the friend of all most kind, 
Twas only, sir—the air.” 


———~ + eo 


A COMMON, THOUGH NO LAW CASE. 
a HE tongue says, * Sir, I’m really glad, 
Extremely so to see you:” 
The mind—* Indeed you make me mad, 
And to depart, I ’d fee you.” 


a 


MAXIM. 


THE great are under as much difficulty to expend 
vith pleasure, as the mean to labour with success. 
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